AMONG    OTHERS

curiously solid and preoccupied, came in from the
study. Soon the chieftains and their entourage
stepped out into the glare of the terrace and a
confused babel of sound. A buzz of questions began,
the cameras clicked and whirred, Herriot put his
arm round MacDonald's shoulder, MacDonald shook
hands with Herriot, they both shook hands with the
journalists. Sir Eyre Crowe and M. Herriot's
secretary, who was repeatedly getting lost, bustled
mysteriously in and out. Every one seemed pleased
and excited. After a while the Prime Ministers began
to move off; they were going to walk to the ridge
of Cymbeline's Mound, the "Prime Minister's
Quarter Deck." The cinema men moved further
down the path ahead of them for another shot. The
rest followed slowly behind. Mr. MacDonald was
saying, "No, but Robert Louis Stevenson . . ,"

Meanwhile, of course, plenty of people were
warning me against politicians. The belief that
politicians are baser than ordinary folk is wide-
spread. I even heard the dogma affirmed by its most
distinguished modern exponent. Belloc, Chesterton
and John Buchan dined in my College rooms one
evening in the June of 1922. The conversation was
surprisingly erudite. In a curiously small voice for
so bulky a person, Chesterton would clinch an
argument with a quotation in the original from
the early Fathers, and in a curiously powerful voice
for so slight a person, John Buchan would cap it with
another. Belloc observed that the technique of
political falsehood had changed. Gladstone used to be
subtle and indirect. He avoided direct mendacity;
he would say, " I would rather die than be accused of